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over 60 per cenk, i.e. 8,990 men and 360 women.1 The increase
not due to migration amounted to only 4,020 men and to 1,915
women. Estimates for the years before 1925 are less reliable as no
statistics of insured workers in Oxford are available for these years,
but a tentative calculation puts the net immigration to Oxford in the
period 1921-5 at about 860, making a total net immigration into
the city between the years 1921 and 1937 of c. 10,300.* It appears
from the population statistics that the immigration of insured
workers before 1921 must have been negligible. During the
period 1921-37 the emigration of Oxford people is estimated to
have amounted to about 2,300. The emigration during the year
1937 was unusually large, since it reached the comparatively high
figure of about 450.
The immigration figures which have just been given show the
number of insured workers in Oxford who came to the town after
they were 16 years old. In order to discover where these immigrants
came from it is necessary to make use of the concept of "foreigners*
adopted by the Ministry of Labour. For our purpose these are
insured people who originally entered the Unemployment Insurance
Scheme outside the Survey Area and who were working in Oxford in
July 1936. It is apparent that these 'foreigners' are not necessarily
identical with the immigrants involved in the above estimates, since
in certain cases an immigrant may not be a 'foreigner', and vice versa.
For example, an agricultural labourer from Somerset who came to
Oxford and entered the motor industry would not rank as a 'foreigner',
since he would take out his first unemployment insurance book in
Oxford. It seems, however, that the discussion which follows is not
materially affected by these anomalies and that the great bulk of the
immigrants working in Oxford in 1936 were 'foreigners'.
By the courtesy of the Ministry of Labour we were able to examine
all the 'foreign* unemployment insurance books which came into the
Oxford Employment Exchange in July 1936, when the annual ex-
change of old books for new ones was made.3 The number of
1 For detailed figures and a description of the methods used in making the estimates
quoted see Appendix I, note 10.
3 Including the non-insured occupied people (e.g. domestic servants) net migration
into the Area may have amounted to from 21,000 to 22,000 in 1921-37. Including
dependants (children, non-occupied wives, &c.) it has been calculated above (p. 27) at
from 34,000 to 36,000.
3 Similar material was used in inquiries into labour mobility which have been carried
out by Brinley Thomas (see his articles on the movement of labour into south-east
England, IZeonomica, 1934 and 1937; and also 'Labour Mobility in the South Wales
and Monmouthshire Coal-mining Industry 1920-30', Economic Journal, June 1931) and by
J. Jewkes and H. Campion (see their 'Note' on 'The Mobility of Labour in the Cotton
Industry', 'Economic Journal, March 1928).